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ee 
** found to be insufficient to repress 

A LETTER ** these enormities.”—In answer to - 
ioe this just and reasonable observation, 
LORD VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH | what did your Lordship say? Why 
ON HIS this: that you had regularly laid all 


Circular to the Lords Lieutenant, dated 
on the 27th of March, 1817; and on 
divers other matter relating to the 
Situation and the Contrivanees of 
the Boroughmongers. 


ce aeatienalll 


Long-Island, State of New-York, 
21st May, 1817. 

My Lorp—When you told the 
House of Lords, in your speech, 
which introduced the Bill for giving 
0 you and your colleagues the abso- 
late power of disposing, at your sole 
pleasure, of the persons, the very 
arcasses, of all those who had the 
usfortune to live under your sway, 
you stated, as your chzef reason, the 
mmense sale and circulation and pe- 
sal of certain cheap publications. 
Your Bill was received. It became 
vhat is called a daw. One would have 
thought, that this would have satis- 
ied you. One would have thought, 
that this would have allayed the fears 
‘your masters, the Boroughmon- 
cers. In answer to Lorp GrRosvsE- 
‘ok, who had, on a former night, 
tld, that, ‘before any new Jaws 
“ Were resorted to, it ought to be 
| Clearly proved, not only that great 


“and enormous offences were com- 


“Muitted, but, also, that the present 
laws had been tried, and had been 





the mischievous publications before 
the Law-Officers of the Crown, and, 
that you were “ sorry to say, that, 
‘* hitherto, they had been unable to 
‘© find out any thing which they could 
‘“* prosecute with any chance of suc- 
‘© cess /’’—that is to say, they could 
find out no offence against the laws ; 
and (oh, shame!) for this you were 
sorry! A sentiment, however, which 
agrees perfectly with the well-known 
fact, a fact proved séfore the Lord 
Mayor, of your having approved of 
a publication, the advertising of which 
the Lord Mayor regarded as intended 
to produce a riot at Spq-fields, and for 
which attempt to create a riot he 
bound the publisher over to answer 
for the offence. 

But, not to suffer myself to be led 
astray from the Circudar, let us first 
take a look at this curious document, 
which will cut a figure hereafter as 
well as at present, and will add three 
names at least to that Lest of Wor- 
thies, which every man in England 
ought to have always at hand, ready 
to bring forth at a moment’s notice. 
The expressions used in this Circular 
are very vague, and every word is 
worthy of the greatest attention. I 
am gutle sure, that it is impossible 
for you and your colleagues and the 
Boroughmengers to succeed in your 
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project of preventing Reform; your 
eflorts, as having that object ulti- 
mately in view, are, therefore, con- 
temptible ; but, it is curious, and it 
will be useful, to watch the progress, 
and to mark the character of the mea- 
sures which you adopt. 
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“© [Vhitchall, ¢<7ih March, 1817. 


“ My Lorp—Asit is of the greatest 
importance to prevent, as far as 
possible, the circulation of 4/asphe- 
mous and seditious pamph!eis and 
writings, of which, fer a consider- 
able time past, great numbers have 
been sold and distributed through- 
out the country, I have thought it 
my duty to consult the law officers 
of the crown, whether an indivi- 
dual found selling, or in any way 
publishing such pamphlets or writ- 
ings, might be brought immediate- 
ly before a Justice of the Peace, 
under a warrant issued for the pur- 
pose, to answer for his conduct. 
The law officers having accordingly 
taken this matter into their consi- 
deration, have notified to me their 
opinion, shat a Justice of the Peace 
may issuea warrant to apprehend 
a person charged befure him upon 
oath with the publication of tibels of 
the nature in question, and compel 
him to give bail to answer the charge. 
Under these circumstances, I beg 
leave to call your Lordship’s atten- 
tion very particularly to this sub- 
ject; and I have to request, that 
if your Lordship should not pro- 
pose to attend in person at the 
next General Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace, to be holden in and for 
the County under your Lordship’s 
charge, you would make known to 
the Chairman of such Sessions the 
substance of this communication, 
in order that he may recommend to 


: the several Magistrates, to act there- | stefle them. 
upon in all cases where any person | in spite of the Revolution. 
Should be found offending against 
the law in the manner above men- | 
J beg leave to add, that | 


tioned. 


persons vending Pamphletsor oiber | 
Pubheations. in 


the manner Ale 
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‘* nupED-¢o, should be considered 4, 
coming under the provisions cf ti, 
“ Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ Act, ay) 
‘« be dealt. with accordingly, unless 
‘¢ they show. that they are furnished 
* with a license, as required by the 
‘© said Act. 


“Tam, &e. ‘¢ SIDMOUTH.” 


Yes, this is signed ‘* Sedmouth.’ 
That is a fact not to be forgotten, 
Pray,my Lord, why did you not nam 
my pamphlets at once! All the 


world knows, that knows any thing of 


the matter, that you meant them, and 
them alone; and, as every man in 








England well knows, that I never 


_ published any thing d/asphemous, that 


I never spoke contemptuously of any 


word blasphemous has been introduced 
here for the purposes of deception; 


so that, if any thing could have added 


to the shame of your measures, It was 
not, at any rate, the putting of my 
name into your Circular that would 
have produced that effect. 

** For a considerable time past,” 
you say, these “ pomphilets” have 
been seld and circulated. Yes, my 


' Lord, since the 2d of November last. 


when [ published the first Cheap ke- 
gister. Before that time, there was 
no outcry against “ pamphdets,’” the 
trade in which was enormous. It }s 
manifest, therefore, that this newly 








‘discovered law, and all this Revolu- 
| tion that you and the Boroughmon- 
‘gers have made (for it is really a Re- 
| voluticn) have been, and are, levelled 
solely against my publicatiens,* and, 

my Lord, it is a serious thing for you 


| to consider, that nothing short of the 


continvance of that Revolution cav 
keep tn check the circulation, the full 
swing and effect, of those publica- 
tions. Not even this Revolution can 
They will find their way 
; Justices 


and Hawkers’ Act and Dungeons ar 








* No similar publication bad acquire! 
much eelebrity when Mr, Cobbett left Eng: 
Pain 
land, 


religion, every man knows, that the 
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unavailing as to the work of stefling ; 


and, 7 repeat, that nothing shert of 


the continuance of your revolutionary 
career can keep the circulation in 
check. Ah! my Lord, it is useless 
or LonD LiveRPooL to talk, as iny 
Sen heard him, abet * pursuing the 
“ stern path of duty.” It is useless 
for CASTLEREAGH and you to sigh 
your Warrants. Your Warrants and 
the cries Of hunger are unknown un- 
der the shade of the groves ol Acca- 
sag where | e, and 
whence isend my writings along with 
my kindest wishes to my suilering 
and insuited counirymen. 

Belore I proceed to speak of this 
newly-discurered ‘aw, satier me to say 
aword or two about the Hawkers’ and 
Pedtars’ Aet, vbich your Lordship 
has been pleased to furvish up tor the 
occasion, as an old rusty sword is 
sometimes fi.rbished -up and new 
sharpened for purposes very different 


aik no Nitvldit?, 


- from those et honourable wartare. It 


is notorious to all England, that the 
Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ Act, whatever 
be the strict legal construction of it, 
has never been app/ied to cases of the 
nature mentioned in your Lordship’s 
letter. It is perfectly notorious that 
pamphlets, from a hait-penny to six- 
pence in price have been hawked all 
over the kingdom froia time immemo- 
rial, vithout subjecting the hawker 
tothe payment of the duty imposed 
bythe Act. Itis notorious, that pub- 
lications assued in Numbers, as mine 
was, have been circulated and solid, 
further back than the memory of any 
man living, without any license un- 
der the Lfawkers’ and Pedlars’ Act. 
lt was clearly understood, that no 
vther articles, except prinéed papers 
or books could be hawked without a li- 
cense. I have net the Acts of Parlia- 
ment at hand at thismoment. But, | 
have the latest edition of Jacub’s Law 
Dictionary lying on the table befo.e 
Ine. This edition is by Mr. ‘Tomlins, 
of the inner Temple, Barrister at Law, 
and was published in 1809, and it 
notices the present Act as well as all 
the rest which are in foree upon the 


Jury 19, 1817. 
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subject of hawking and _ peddling. 
Now, my Lord, this book, which is a 
great deal better authority than your 
bare assertion, has these words; 
‘hawkers of newspapers, pamphiets, 
** &c. are express(y eccepted trom the 
‘* provisions and regulations applied 
‘to other hawkers.” Therefore, the 
peo le of England, if you had left 


them any rights atall, would have the 


r zit to inquire of you, upon what 
authority you have ventured to tell 
the Lords Lieutenant, that the hawk- 
ers of the pamphlets and other publi. 
cations that you ailuce to, ** oughé to 
‘be constuered us coming under the 
‘* previsions «f the Hawkers’ and Ped- 
‘lars’ Act, and be dealt with aecording- 
‘‘fy unless they show that they are 
‘€ furnished with a license as required 
‘* by the said Act.” What authority, 
I say; for, your Lordship wili hardly 
pretend openly to avow that your sole 
will is to be the law. I know very 
weil that the sole will of the Minister 


|ts the law, and must be the law, as 


long as they have the absolute power 
of imprisoning when they please, and 
where they please, and for as long as 
they please, any man in his Majesty’s 
dominions. I know that your sole 
will is the law; but, until you openly 
avow that it is the law, it will be 
necessary for you to show the autho- 
rity which you have for i8suing sucha 
mandate as this to the Lords Lieu- 
tenant and the Justices of the Peace; 
and the Magistrates at the Quarter 
Sessions in Monmouthshire seem to 
think sg to; for, to their everlasting 
honour, they have called upon you to 
tell them what are those Laws and 
those Statutes, upon which you have 
proceeded to call upon them to exer- 
cise such extraordinary and hitherto 
unheard of powers. Weil they may 
so call upon you, for the time may 
come, and, indeed, the time will. come, 
and the time must come, when every 
Magistrate who shall have acted in 
conformity to any mandate which 
shall be contrary tu the law of the 
Land; I say, the time must come, 
when every such magistrate, if he be 
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still alive, will be called to a strict 
account for his.conduct. There may 
be men in that capacity, whohave been 
so long accustomed to treat the man- 
dates of the ministry with more respect 
than the commands of the law, that 
they have lost all idea of responsibili- 
ty, provided they have the ministry at 
their back. If there be such men; if 
there be gentlemen of England, who 
have taken the oaths of Justice of the 
Peace, and who are so little mindful 
of their duty and of their character ; 
who have so little sense of honour and 
independence rimaining in their 
breasts; who have so totally forgotten 
the noble struggles which their ances- 
tors made for up-holding the laws and 
the liberties of England, and for trans- 
mitting them to us unimpaired; if 
there be such men, and if they enter- 
tain the notion, that the producing of 
your cireular letter, conveying to 
them the opinion of the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, backed with your 
own mandate, will silence the voice 
of the injured; the violated, and the 
insulted law of the land; if there be, 
in England, men so debased and so 
hardened, let them recollect the fate 
of Empson and DvupLEy! Those two 
gentlemen, when brought into the 
court of King’s Bench, 1n the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, produced the man- 
dates of King Nenry the Seventh, in 
justification of every.act with the com- 
mission of which they stood charged. 
They were accused of nothing for 
which they did not produce the full 
authority of the King and his Ministers. 
They amply proved, that they had done 
nothing of their own accord, or for their 
own private interests; but that all 
that they had done, and ail they stood 
accuse: of, was in strict conformity to 
the orders which they had received 
from the King end hisCouncil. But, 
they were told, that it was not orders 
of the ising and his Council that they 
had to produce in their justification. 
It was the -aws, and the laws of the 
land. teo; for that, it was no jus- 
tification of a tyrannical wet that it had 
beencommitted by the order ofanother, 
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any more than it would be a justifica- 
tion of a murderer that he had com. 
mitted the murder by the order of 
another. They were unable to show 
that there was any law to justify the 
acts that they were charged with, 
They were found guilty of acts of op. 
pression, and they were hanged accord- 
ingly, though the young King wished 
very much to save their lives, as 
having been great favourites of his 
father. 

And, my Lord, does your Lordship 
believe, that the time is never to come 
when the acts of oppression, commit. 
ted in consequence of your mandate 
(if such acts should be committed) 
will be to be accounted for? Does 
your Lordship believe, that this that 
is now in existence is a/ways to exist? 
It is impossible that it should; 
and it is equally impossible that the 
victims which have suffered and shall 
suffer under it, will not seek for and 
obtain redress by an appeal to the 
law of the land, as that law stood pre- 
vious to the present revolution ; for, 
revolution means a great and total 
change. It does not mean only a 
change from tyranny to freedom. It 
means also a change from freedom to 
tyranny. Itis émpossible that the pre- 
sent state of things can long remain in 
England; and it behoves every man 
who has -experienced, or shall expe 
rience, any particular act of oppres- 
sion under it, to note well all the eir- 
cumstances ; the names of the parti- 
cular actors; the time; the place, and 
every thing else, which may be con- 
ducive to satisfactory proof of the 
facts. It is notorious, then, that it is 
perfectly legal to hawk pamphlets 
without a license. Numerous persons 
were taken up by the Magistrates long 
before I left England, and fined or up- 
prisoned for hawking my panaphlet 
without a license. One of the persons 
who had been so punished, informed 
against a man for hawking other 
pamphlets. The information was laid 


before Gifford, who is one of your 
Police Magistrates, and who désmiss- 


ed the information vpon the grourd, 
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that it was no violation of the law to 
hawk pamphlets without a license. 
And yet, you now tell the Magistrates, 
that it is a Violation of the law. What 
you mean is, that the Magistrates 
should become instruments in your 
hands to stifle in this way, as far as 
possible, every publication hostile to 
the views of the Boroughmongers ; 
and that they should leave a free cir- 
culation to every publication in favour 
of those Views. ‘This is what you 
mean; and all that there is further to 
be said upon the subject is, that though 
your mandate may be sufficient to in- 
duce the Magistrates to act, it will 
not, whenever the country shall re- 
cover its liberties, be a justification to 
them for haying so acted. 

Exactly the same may be said with 
regard to your mandate for taking up 
and holding to bail the publishers of 
what you are pleased to cail blasphe- 
mous and seditious pamphlets and 
writings. The power to do this ap- 
pears to me to be a déscovery of a 
very recent date; for, if it had been 
discovered sooner, it might have 
saved you and the Boroughmongers a 
wonderful deal of trouble, seeing that 
it invests the Magistrates with the 
absolute power of ruining any man 
who publishes any thing that they, 
that istosay, yowand your colleagues, 
and the Boroughmongers, may choose 
(0 consider either blasphemous or se- 
ditious, two words which may mean 
any thing you may choose they should 
mean. 

It is quite useless to attempt to dis- 
pute about what is blasphemous and 
what is seditious, and what is neither 
one nor the other, where the decision 
is wholly and entirely left to those 
Who are to execute your mandate, 
and where the party imprisoned, or 
held to bail, has no power whatever 
to defend himself, or even to tender 
any thing in his defence. But, if one 
Were to enter into a discussion of this 
‘ort, and to inquire a little as to what 
8 or is not worthy of these oppro- 

nous epithets, I, for my part, should 
tall it blasphemy to call a league, ma- 


Jury 19, 1817. 
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] nifestly levelled against the liberty 


and happiness of mankind, a Afo 

Alliance. 1 should call it blasphemy 
to put up public prayers and thanks- 
giving for a person’s escape froma 
plot, which the parties instituting such 


‘prayers and thanksgiving well knew 


to have had no existence. I should 
call it blasphemy in Protestants to 
put up solemn thanksgiving for the 
restoration of what they had always 
deemed anti-christian, idolatrous, and 
blasphemous, and which their creeds 
and the articles of their Church still 
held to be such. These are things 
which I should deem blasphemy ; but, 
it would nevertheless be a state of 
grievous oppression, if I, being a 
Magistrate, were invested with the 
absolute power of imprisoning or 
holding to bail, without compulsion to 
bring to trial, and without any re- 
sponsibility on my part, the persons 
guilty of these blasphemies. I should 
think it sedition in any one to atteinpt 
to cause it to be believed, that the 
selling of seats in Parliament, that the 
trucking of seats for titles or for pelf, 
that the squandering of the public 
money, that the possession of sine- 
cures and pensions unmerited, that 
the keeping up of ah enormous stand- 
ing army in time of peace, that the 
taxing of the people into ruin and 
starvation, I should think it sedition 
of the blackest dye in any one to en- 
deavour to in@ulcate the opinion, that 
these things were necessary to uphoid 
the Kingly Government of England; 
but, still, if I were a MagisStrate, I 
ought not to be in. ested with the ab- 
solute power ef punishing the persons 
who might be guilty of sedition, even 
of this nefarious description. | 
Your Lordship may possibly think 
it blasphemous to say that Christ, 
whose walk through hfe was one con- 
tinued scene of poverty and humiiity, 
never intended, and I am sure he 
never ordained, that those who were 
to preach the Gospel, in after ages, 
should live in splendour and luxury, 
while the far greater part of their 
flock were dressed in fags, or bare- 
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foote!, and having scarce food suffi- | taxes in America; to say this, your 
cient to keep them frum actually pe- | lordship may deem seditious; but, to 


rishing. Your Lordship may. deem 
it blasphemy to say that Christian 
linisters will find in the Gospel no 
example and no precept to justify 
them in being the most busy. the most 


boisterous, the most desperate up-— | 
holders of a system, which essentially | lessen the miseries of the people of 


combines drunkenness, lying. bribery, Hngland; ¢héx, you and yvur eo. 


corruption, and perjury. much iess to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


add at the end of all this, that che 
people here have the choosing of their 
own representatives, and that the peo. 
ple in Ensland have not; to say this, 
and henee to infer that a Reforin of 
the Parliament would tend greatly to 


leagues, and above all, the Borough. 


justify them in being the most malig- | 
as most horribly seditious, if not 
blasphemously seditious! Why, my 
Lord. the fact is hardly to be be. 


pant persecutors of ail those who 
would fain put an end to this system, 
and establish in its stead, a system, 
the natural conseyuences of which 


would be virtue, peace, liberty, and_ 


general happiness. Your Lordship 


may think it biasphemous to say these | 


things; and you may think it sedi- 
tlous to say, that it is very hard that 
the labouring man should pay so large 
a portion of his earnings in taxes as 
not to have enough left to ‘furnish 
bin with food and raiment; to say 
that he is compelied to pay, in Eng- 


land, twenty shitiings for a bushel of 


that very sume salt, which is brought 
irom England to, Long Island, and 


here sold for five of those shillings, | 


merely because those taxes which he 
pays upon his salt are taken off when 


that salt is sent out of the country; to! 


say that here. where the cider is not 
taxed, two and thirty gallons of strong 
cider can be bought by the labouring 


-trath is, om, 


mongers, would, doubtless, regard 


lieved: but [ assert it to be a fact, 
and the people ol England will not 
believe that I shor ld assert it if it 
were not true, thateven coa/s brought 
from England, with freight, insur- 
ance, and even an import duty upon 


their head, are sold cheaper at New- 


York than in London, though this is 
a country abounding in wouds. The 
Lord, that England, 


| Scotland, and Irelind, abounding 
all the means of making their people 
easy aud happy, are inhabited by the 


most miserable of all mankind, not 
because there is a government there 
with a King at the head of it, but 
because the people are so weighed 
do-n by taxes of every description, 
which taxes have been caused by wars 


and loans, entered into by the Bo- 


man jor eighteen shillings, while the- 


sume quantity of the same quality 
conld not be bought in England for 
eighty shillings, though the daysla- 
bo ing man here receives four shill- 
ings and six-pence a day for every 
tventy-pence that a labourer re- 
ceives in England, per day; to say, 
that here a common farmer's man, 
boarded and lodged in the honse, se- 
celves troin twenty-two to twenty- 
eight pounds sterling a year, while 
in England he receives from six to 
yen; to say these things, and many 
others, and to state and to prove, as 
I have done a hundred times over. 
that this diflerence arises from the 
heavy taxes in England and the light 





roughmongers, for no other eartlily 
purpose than that of preventing the 
people from choosing their own re- 
presentatives. 

This is the sedition; these are the 
seditious principles, which your Lord- 
ship’s circular letter has it in view to 
stifle; but which principles, in spite 
of all that you can do, and all that 
the law-oflicers can advise, will finally 
prevail; and what is mure, the day of 
their triumph, is, Pam pretty certain, 
much less distant than the Beroug)- 
monzers seem to imagine. 

The Magistrates in Monmouthshire 
have very properly asked you where 
it wes that the law-officers discovered 
this new law of libel; this law, which 
authorizes the Justices of the Peace # 
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imprison or hold to baii the publishers 
{ works which they may think blas- 
phemous and seditious. If this had 
been the law of the land, how eame it 
‘ohave slept all this time? Besides, 
ou, who are a lawyer yourself, know 
very well, that a law was passed only 
about eight years ago, to authorize 
the Lttorney-Genera/, and him only, 
after filing of an information for libel, 
io bring the party before a Judge, 
wud to give bail for his appearance 


nthe case, If the Judge thought pro- | 


per tO exact such bail. This was 
ihuught sO monstrous a stretch of 
power, that it never was acted: upon 
put once, and that, too, by Sir Vi- 
ary Gibbs, who never brought the 
man to triad after having bound him 
toappear. The man is since dead, 1 
believe, and death only released him 
from his bond! But this monstrous 
power your lay-officers have now dis- 
vovered to make a part of the law of 
the land, and to be vested, not only 
inthe Attorney-General, but in every 
Justice of the Peace in the kingdom, 
and that, too, at a time when it is no- 
torious that more than one half of the 
acting Justices are parsons, the most 
busy and unrelenting of all the ene- 
mies Of freedom. Nay, this power is 
now to be in the hands, too, of your 
Police Justices, who are appointed 
by the Ministers, who receive a great 
salary, and whom you can turn out at 
your pleasure. My lord, it is false to 
siy that such a power was ever re- 
cognized by the laws of England. I 
“ay this in the hearing of the lawyers 
1 America, who understand the laws 
weil, [ would stake my existence, 
, Which is about the same thing, I 
would place myself within the reach 
of your. or of Castlereagh’s warrant, 
it there be any thing in the principles 
or usages of our laws, or of our courts, 
to justify this opinion ef your law 
officers, except you go to the pro- 
ceedtngs and principles of the exe- 
crable court of Star-chamber, or ex- 
‘ept you go to one single act of Par- 
liament passed in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, which was made for 
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the particular purpese of psev@nting 
the feads which arose between the 
great men in those times. And even 
this Statute, made at a time when 
the art of printing was unknown, 
scarcely gives a cotour to such a pro- 
ceeding as that of taking a man up 
and holding him to bail for the publi- 
cation of any thing, no matter what. 

The fact is, that this is a very des- 
perate step. It is an attempt to stop 
the people’s eyes by force. It is one 
of those measures which were to be 
looked for, and which can only be a 
prelude to something further. The 
censorship direct, that is to say, the 
submitting of every thing to be exa- 
mined by a Governmeia Agent efore 
tt de printed. This is what you must 
come to at last, or, you must give up 
the Boroughmongering System. Your 
law-oflicers are very ingenious ; Mr. 
Garrow and Mr. SHEPHERD are sharp 
men, and they are lawyers into the 
bargain; but those who have to do 
with the press are as sharp as they. 
Cunning as your law-officers are, the 
press will be too cunning for them. 
The courts may do much; but the 
gallows and the gibbet, themselves, 
will not be sufficient. You must have 
power to prevent candle and fire being 
used after dark ; yoummst shut out the 
light of the sun by day; or, you must 
come to the downright, bare faced, 
stark naked, Censorship of the Bour- 
bons; and even that will not answer 
your purpose. Youmustcutout men’s 
tongues: for if they cannot read, they 
will talk of what they have read, and 
all the while bitterness against you 
will be accumulating in their hearts. 
And, can there possibly be any bounds, 
any measure to this bitterness? Wags 
there ever people so treated? Wage 
there ever people so ground down and 
so insulted? What! they were able 
to fight for what they were told wae 
the safety of their country; they were 
called upon to yield freely theis 
money and their blood for the safety, 
and the honour of their country ; they 
were extolled to the skies for the 
loyalty, their liberality, their publig 
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spirit, and their valour; and they 
were justiy extolled too, but, what are 
become of the promises that were 
made them; those promiges so often 
made, and in so decided a tone; 
those promises of safety to them- 
selves, of liberty, of happiness, of 
ease, of the quiet and secure enjoy- 
ment oftheir property, and of all their 
rights; what are become of all these 
fair and splendid promises? The Bo- 
roughmongers themselves acknow- 
ledge, that the people are in the deep- 
est state of misery ; and what are the 
remedies that they propose? What 
are the rewards that they propose for 
all the toils, all the patience, all the 
sufferings, all the losses; what is the 
balm they administer to the hearts of 
fathers who have lost their sons, wives 
who have lost thair husbands, children 
who have iost their fathers, in the 
bloody wars which have now termi- 
nated? Have they not stripped the 
people of the Jast remnant of those hi- 
berties for which they thought they 
were contending ; have they not taxed 
them to starvation; have they not 
forbidden them even to pray to them; 
do they not treat their humble supphi- 
cations as seditious; and to assemble 
to petition do they not punish with 
death ? 

But, my Lord, though my bosom 
swells with indignation in refleeting 
on this treatment ef so excellent a 
people, 1 am not one of those who 
would, even now, be in haste to push 
things toextremity. I would rather, 
even now, see justice done to the peo- 
ple without any .of those terrible 
events which I am quite sure will take 
place unless justice be done them. 
Of all the men in England, J, perhaps. 
have the greatest reason to complam 
of the conduct of the Government, by 
which | always mean the Borough- 
mongers and their instruments. Dur- 
ing the insolent sway of Perceval, | 
had to endure persecutions, which, 
Strictly speaking, no man ought to 
forgive. And, now, when Acts have 
been passed manifestly aimed almost 
Sviely at myself, when a series of 


measures the most unfair, the imog; 
mean, and, at the same time, the mog; 
despotic, have deprived me of the jn. 
come from my publications, of my 
copy-rights, of a large fortune, the 
fair fruit of my industry and my ta. 
lents, and the just inheritance of my 
children; even now, with all this to 
remember, I would gladly come to this 
compromise: ‘* let all my injuries be 
“forgotten; let me go uncompen. 
‘sated; let the hair of no man’s 
‘‘ head be touched; but, let the peo- 
‘ple have justice done them; |e: 
‘** them have thechoosing of their own 
** representatives.” This last, how- 
ever, shall be with me a séne qua non. 
This is a point which I never will give 
up as long as I have life, and, barring 
accidents, I shall see your Lordship 
and your colleagues all dead and bu- 
ried. I wish to see no _ troubles in 
England. I amnot one of those, who, 
because they have been driven from 
their country, wish to see it sunk to 
the bottom of the sea. There are too 
many men of that description. Were 
it my lot (which God forbid) never 
to see England again, my first wish 
would be that she should be free, hap- 
py, and powerful. Far be it from 
me to wish, that she should undergo 
a convulsien, even sufficient to pro- 
duce the punishment of her oppressors. 
But, let come what will come, I wish 
her to recover her freedom, and, what- 
ever may be necessary, and absolute- 
ly necessary, to effect that object, | 
shall not only be decidedly for, but 
shall certamly’assist in it to the ut- 
most 1n my power. 

The Boroughmongers have, as the 
vulgar saying is, missed their mark. 
With the Lord Fitzwilliams at their 
head, they have got the maxims and 
all the sentiments of the prostituted 
Burke upon their tongues. They for- 
get that-he wrote for his pension, {0T 
the reversion to that pension, and, 


what was never heard of before, for ® 
legacy pension, that is to say, for the 
power of bequeathing about two thou- 
sand pounds a year for the lives of 





four other persons after his own death: 
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which sum is now actually paid annu- 
ally to his legatees out of the taxes! 
The Boroughmongers forget what sti- 
mulated him to write.. They forget 
that when he sat down to write, the 
question was, not what the interests 
of his country dictated; no, nor not 
what the interest of Lord Fitzwilliam 
dictated: bat what would please Lord 
Fitzwilliam, on whom he was a pau- 
per before, as much as he was a pau- 
per upon the public after the writing 
of his pamphlets. So that it is very 
silly on the part of the Borounghmon- 
gers to pintheir faith upon the maxims 
and opinions of this man, which maxims 
and opinions, were, in fact, the fruit 
of their own folly, and not of his wis- 
dom. These observations, with re- 
gard to Burke have been suggested by 
the cireumstance of your Lordship 
having read a passage from his pam- 
phlet during your speech, when you 
introduced the bill for taking away 
the personal liberty of the people. In 
this passage, after speaking of the 
character of the leaders in the French 
revolution ; after describing them as 
able, bold, and active men, he speaks 
ofthe vigour and severity which the 
Bourbon government ought to have 
made use of to put them down, and 
thereby stifle the revolution at once. 
Whether this passage had been point- 
ed out to you by Lord Fitzwilliam 
or his surprisingly wise son, or by 
Mr. William Elliott, who fills one 
of those seats which Lord Fitzwil- 
liam has at his disposal, or by any 
other of the old alarmists, or whether 
it was suggested by that ‘* sound dis- 
cretion” (to make free with a phrase 
of Lord Liverpool ) which was so con- 
spicuous in your Lordship, when you 
called upon the Lords Lieutenant to 
keep the roads of the kingdom clear 
of snow, and when you were pleased 


to express your high approbation of 


the formation of the Order of Knights 
Brunswickers at Norwich, who had 
chosen a quack doctor as their chief ; 
whatever it was that suggested the 
teading of this passage to the house, it 
iSvery clear to me now, and so it was 
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then, that Burke’s opinion with re- 
gard to France was fully intended to 
be acted upon with regard to England. 

But. my Lord, you should have pro- 
fited from the writings of Burke m a 
different way. iis advice was a thing 
to shun, and not to follow; for, the 
great object of his writings was, fo 


at the commencement of the revolu- 
tionin France. ‘To this point all his 
efforts were directed. His object was 
not to prevent a republican revo- 
lution in England, which he well 
knew that the reformers did not con- 
template, but to prevent the people 
from recovering those rights which 
he as well as any man knew Borough- 
mongers had usurped ; and which Bo- 
roughmongers he, in his heart most 
decidedly condemned, but supported 
them and their unjust pretensions, 
because he depended wholly upon 
them, not only for his seat, but for 
his bread. 

These were the grounds, and these 
were the motives upon which he pro- 
eeeded in urging the nation on to war 
against France, which your Lordship 
will please to observe, was, at that 
time, become, not a republic, but a 
limited kingly government, or, as 
Fortescue called the government of 
England four hundred years ago, # 
** nolitical mixed government,” found- 
ed upon the principle, ‘‘ that a king 
is made for the good of a kingdom, 
and not a kingdom for the good of a 
king.’ Nothing, one would have 
thought, could have been better cal- 
culated to please the nobility and gen- 
tlemen of England, who had always 
been exclaiming against the despot- 
ism of the Bourbon government, and 
against the persecution of its priests. 
But, the Boroughmongers saw, that if 
the new government stood in France ; 
that if a real representative govern- 
ment stood there, it would become 
utterly impossible to prevent a reform 
in the Parliament of England; and, 


possible, the new government of 





France, by going to war against that 


repress the spirit of reform in England - 


therefore, they resolved to destroy, if 
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government, and by drawing into an 
allianve with them, at any price, every 
power in Europe. Hence all those 
unnattral alliances, and those unna- 
tural objects, upon which the money 
and the blood of our countrymen have 
been expended. Burke was the man 
pitched upon to be the trumpeter to 
this cruel and bloody crusade. The 
crusade has succeeded so far. The 
Bourbons are restored; a ‘* holy al- 
liance”’ is formed ; despotism every- 
where reigns in Europe ; and Mr. Paul 
Methuen, in seconding the address 
in opening the Parliament in 1816, 


congratulated the house, that England | 


stood at the head of the cause of /eg:- 
timacy; that is to say, of that very 
divine right, which Blackstone, and 
which every other Enghsh lawyer, 
worthy of the name of lawyer, have 
reprobated as blasphemous. 

But, (and here it was that your 
Lordship lost sight of the true use of 
Burke’s writings, ) though the crusade 
of the Boroughmongers has been suc- 
cessful thus far, or, at least, might be 
said to be successful after the ba:tle 
of Waterloo, the struggle was not at 
anend. ‘The spirit of reform revived 
the moment the foreign enemy was no 
more. That spirit, which, as it were 
by compact, the people had_ suffered 
to lie dormant, while any one could 
say that there was an enemy of Eng- 
land abroad, sprang up again as soon 
as peace was restored; and, it came 
strengthened too by a discovery of 
the delusions which had been prac- 
tised upon the people during the war; 
by an exposure of the real motives of 
that war; and by the imsupportable 
load of debt which had been con- 
tracted for whe carrying on ef a war, 
the great object of which was now dis- 


covered to have been the preservation 


of the Boroughmonger system. 

Thus, by having fuliowed the advice 
of Burke, you should have perceived, 
the nation had been brought into the 
state of which you complained when 
you introduced your bill for giving 
you the absolute power of imprison- 
ment. You should have perceived, 
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that the very thing which Burke’s ad. 
vice professed to prevent had arrived. 
that the question of reform, which at 
no former time cane backed by more 
than fifty or sixty thousand names to 
petitions, now came backed with the 
names of nearly two millions of men: 
and, above ail things, you should 
have perceived, that it was the having 
followed that man’s advice, which had 
created that dedt, which now demands 
forty-four millions sterling a year: 
which, together with the army neces. 
sary for the collection of those mil. 
lions, have filled the jails with the 
middle classes of the people, the work. 
houses with the lower classes, the 
hearts of the Boroughmungers them. 
selves with terror and dismay, and 
which have driven them to pass acts, 
at the introduction of which you your. 
self expressed your sorrow and your 
shame. And well you might, my 
Lord; for, if you are afraid of what 
is impudently called Jacedinism; if 
you are afraid of that now, at the end 
of twenty-five years of war against 
it; if it be now necessary to take 
away every fragment of freedom in 
order to prevent that spirit from 
bursting forth, when, I pray your 
Lordship to say, do you expect to see 
that spirit extinguished? At what 
epoch does your Lordship imagine 
that the liberties of the country can 
be restored, if it be unsafe to trust 
the people with any pertion of liberty 
at this time ? 

Seeing, therefore, that the advice 
of Burke, by having been followed by 
the government, had been productive 
of such dreadful calamities and such 
indelible disgrace, you should have 
shunned that advice with as much care 
as we shun vipers and toads. At the 
hour when your bill was introduced, 
there was yet time to put every 
thing to rights, justly and peaceably. 
Taking up Burke's vile book, if your 
Lordship had said, ‘ the having fol- 
“‘ lowed this fatal advice; the having 
‘ been misled by this hack of the Bo- 
** roughmongers, 
“government to adopt a series o 


has induced the 
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«measures, Which have plunged the 
snation ito debts insupportable, 
«ond rendered necessary in order to 
«collect the taxes, to pay the interest 


i of those debts, a standing army in 


«time of peace of a hundred and fifty 
“thousand men; such having been 
« the consequences of the government 
“haying been misled by this man’s 
«advice, let us, my Lords, in the name 
«ol all that is dear to us, fol!ow this 
sadvice no fonger ; but let us listen 
“with patience, at any rate, to the 
» pespecttal and humble supplications 
“ot the people, who have borne all 
“ther sufferings with so much forti- 
“tude; let us, at the least, discuss 
“the matter with them like friends ; 
“jike their natural guardians and pro- 
“tecturs; and jet us reject the advice 
“of all those who would have us 


“answer their petitions by threats of 


“dungeons and gibbets.” If your 
Lordship had uttered these words, or 
any other words of similar meaning, 
und as much better selected as your 
Lordship’s superior abilities would 
lave suggested to you, your name would 
lave made a very different figure in 
listory from what it will now make, 
and the remainder of your life would 
iN all human probability, have been 
much more peaceable and happy than 
l think it is now likely to be. 

My Lord, it is totally false, and I 
am convineed that your Lordship 
knows it to be false, to say, that the 
Reformers had, or have, any other ob- 
ject in view than that of obtaining the 
real practical right of choosing their 
representativesin the Commons flouse 
of Parliament.—There has been no 
proof produced of any one single man, 


vho has stood forward in the cause of 


Reform, having, even in the most 
private inanner, expressed a wish fo 
90 further. No proof has been pro- 
duced of any scheme for altering the 
turm of the Government. No body 
but the Boroughmongers themselves 
ind their underlings has ever proposed 
‘0 touch the Church or her property. 
That we have a right, aecording to 
the laws and usages of out forefathers, 


—- 
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to Parliaments annually chosen by all 
the men who pay taxes of any sort, has 
been proved over and over again. 
When we complain of alterations in 
the laws, which alterations bear against 
the people, we are always told that 
one of the great Excellences of our 
Constitution is, that it admits of im- 
provements to suit the times and cir- 
cumstances; but, if we propose any 
alteration in the laws in favour of the 
people, we are instantly exclaimed 
against as daring innovators. ‘There- 
fore, to avoid this charge in the pre- 
sent case, we have gone back to the 
old laws and usages, and we demand 
nothing, no, nothing at all that is new. 
It is upon this ground that the late 
Duke of Richmond’s proposition stood, 
and the Duke of Richmond had as 
much sense in his little finger as 
Burke had in his whoije body, if the 
sense of the latter is to be sought 
for in his works. It is upon this 
ground that Mr. Fa: Kes has ar- 
gued the question; and Mr. Faukes, 
with, perhaps, a landed estate of 
twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
can hardly be much of a yacodin and 
leveller. ‘The truth is, I dare say, that 
Mr. Faukes, besides the motives of 
justice and love of freedom, by which 
Iam svre If€ is actuated, is very well 
assured, that a Reform of the Parlia- 
ment would give him and his heirs the 
best possiblesecurity for their estates. 
At any rate we have asked for no in- 
novation, we have urged our claims 
upon the double ground of law and of 
reason; and the only answer that we 
have received is to be found in the 
vile abuse of the hirelings of the press, 
and in a series of measures on the part 
of the Boroughmongers which have 
deprived the people of the very senib- 
lance of liberty. But, my Lord, as 1 


have repeatedly said, this state of 


things cannot remain long. Penal 
Statutes never did yet reconcile a peo- 
ple to the Government, nor will they 
do it now. 

‘Lhe picture which England exhibits 
to the world at this moment, takinz a 
moral view of the matter, is one of 
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the most useful, though of the most 
horrid, that ever was exhibited to 
mankind. Penal Statutes have gone 
on mereasing both m number and m 
severity, and that, too, in a sur- 
prisingly augmented proportion year 
after year during the present I\ing’s 
reign, till, at last, there are more per- 
sons condemned to death in one single 
vear than was condemned to death 
during the whole 45 years of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and, if we ex- 
cept cases of rebellion, or what was 
ealled rebellion, during the reign of 
the Stewarts, the last ten years have 
seen more persons condemned to 
death than were condemned to death 
during the whole course of the wicked 
reigns of the James’sand the Charles’s. 
This is not because it is George the 
Third who has reigned ; it is not be- 
cause the House of Hanover has been 
upon the Throne; for the nation has 
known very free and happy days 
since that House has been upon the 
Throne of England; but, it is be- 
eause a new system of Government 
has been introduced; because a Fund- 
ing System has formed part of the Go- 
vernment; and, above all things, it 
is because the people have lost, by 
slow degrees, all real voice in the 
choosing of the Members of the 
House of Commons. Hence long and 
sanguinary wars; hence an enormous 
standing army in time of peace; 
hence an up-start race of rich monied 
men, who have no feeling in common 
with the mass of the people; who 
have no sentiment of attachment to 
country or to freedom; who have 
trampled down and destroyed all the 
little gentry of the country, who are 
so closely connected both in interests 
and feelings with the people, and 
hence that desolating System of taxa- 
tion, which now takes ten pounds out 
of every eighteen pounds of the 


journeymen’s and labourer’s wages, 


which has left to no land proprietor 
even any thing that he can truly eall 
his own, which has im many tnstances 
acted as a direct confiscation of pro- 


perty, which has robbed the heirs of | 
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5) ¢ Bccording 
dead, whith, with a hand as unspir. fo. to the 
ing as that of the Pestilence, ha MMi; himt 
plunged into ruin, misery, and mou». nained h 
ing, a people who imdabit a country Mh rence 


abounding in all the means of afford. 


. efusal tO ] 
ing health, plenty, and power, an 


ingly ; ar 


cultivated by the industry of that peo. HB; [NDE: 
ple in a manner which has given to it HB sed, to 
even those things which nature seem. HiBo4 Direc 
ed to have denied. nd the 
It is in vain, my Lord. to pretend, HpyNiSH! 
that this dreadful change hes arisen Hine upon 
from causes with which the Govern. His) hese 
ment has had nothing to do. Toat. Hy, pill o 
tribute the change to accident is folly BB ired to | 
in the extreme ; and to ascribe it to Bd. my L 
the dispensations of Providence would J do, and 


be ** blasphemous” indeed, especially 
after we have witnessed 2 solemn pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s to return thanks 


asily one 
‘ancel th: 
Parliamen 


to God for the success of the measures And y 
of the last twenty-five years! Rank of E 
No, my Lord; it is not accident, Hyon to de 
it is not the displeasure of Providence BRyith ag lit 
to which the misery, the hangings, Bij. perso 
the transportings, the imprisonings, Ho only 
and the whippings, are tobe ascribed. BResrity, b 
lt isto the Funding, the Taxing, and BB pfallible. 
the Boroughmongering System. There Bible burt 
have been more people actually ex- BBpoduced 
ecuted at the prosecution of the Bank ations {c 
of England alone, than were executed ortings 
during the previous two hundred PBhoundless 
years, for all the crimes committed Hin whic 
in the country put together. That Bing all oy 
Institution cannot be considered Biss also 
as distinct from the other parts of BBhat inga 
the new System; but, if it could, | HBtas incre 
would inquire what crime it is that Hm, degree 
any man has ever been guilty of, 2 HBlinatics | 
to money-matters or as to the viola- HiMen, and 
tion of the laws of property, equal posing a 
to that committed by the Bank of HBhe coun 
England in 1797. That Institutiol HBnan mis. 
was bound by law to pay upon de- Bitvents: ; 
mand the amount of its notes In spe- Haid murc 
cie; that is to say, in gold and silver, Bustant d, 
being the King’s coin, and the ony Birere to 


lawful money of the kingdom. Well 
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hat did the Governors and Direc- 
osof the Bank do at the time allu- 
jdto? Did they pay their netes 
» specie according to the law? No. 
rey found they were unable to pay 
« Bbwording tolaw. They went, there- 
t- re, to the Minister, and represent- 
jtohim their inability to pay. They 
) HB yained his concurrence and the con- 
Y Myrence of the Privy Council in a 
. MBefusalto pay. They refused accor- 
ingly; and, mark the sequel, a Bull 
- By INDEMNITY was = afterwards 
t Based, to screen the Bank Governors 
- Hx Directors and also the Minister 
nd the Privy Council, 
UNISHMEN'L for what they had 
me upon this memorable occasion. 
{il these parties, therefore, are, by 
this Bill of Indemnity expressly de- 
lared to have been guilty of @ erime,; 
und,my Lord, you know, as well as 
J do, and a great deal better. how 
asily one Parliament can repeai and 
ancel the laws made by a former 
Parliament. 
And yet, this Institution of the 
Bank of England goes on prosecuting 
en to death, and its oaths are taken 
vith as little scrupuleusness as if all 
ile persons comnected with it were 
not only without spot on their in- 
egrity, but as if they were perfectly 
ilalible. It is, however, the imtoler- 
able burthen of the taxes that bas 
reduced those innumerable condem- 
ations to death; those endless trans- 
otings and imprisonings; those 
loundless jails and houses of correc- 
lon which are now built and build- 
ig allover the kingdom; and which 
‘is also produced no small part of 
“at insanity, which, of late years, 
‘a8 Increased in our country to such 
i degree, as to make the care of 
linatics become a serious public bur- 
“tn, and the cause of a new law im- 
Posing a new and heavy duty upon 
“e counties. The truthis, that hu- 














"an misery leads to one of three 
‘ents: nfadness from grief, robbery 
tnd murder to relieve want; or, to 
‘stant death from starvation. If you 
"ete to search the mad-houses, my 
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Jory 19, 1817. 
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Lord ; if you were to search the jails ; 
if you were to search the last miser- 
able abodes of feebleness, you would 
find what I say to be true, and you 
would find, what would be quite 
enough to make an English States- 
man’s heart sink within him, that 
these shocking evils have, for the far 
greater part, been produced by the 
measures of the Government, and by 
the Government I mean, asI said be- 
fore, the Boroughmengers and their 
instruments. 

Will any of those who live in ease 
upon the people’s labour attempt to 
deny this increase of insanity and of 
crimes? If they will, I answer by re- 
ferring your Lordship to the Reports 
laid before your own house, whence 
it appears, that lunatics, criminals, and 
paupers, have all been augmented ia 
number more than four fold since the 
commencement of Burke’s crusade 
against the liberties of France as a 
means of keeping- down the Reformers 
in England. I refer to those Reports, 
and if those reports do not show that 
my statement is within compass, I will 
consent, for ihe remainder of my life, 
to be put upon a level in point of ve- 
racity and sincerity with the Rt. Ho- 
nourable William Elliott or Lord Mil. 
ton, who were two of the “ Opposi. 


tion Members” of the famous Secret 





' 


| 





Committee. 

But, though there has been a conti- 
nual increase of these symptoms of na- 
tional misery and decline, during the 
whole of the last 25 years, the in- 
crease within these ¢zo years has been 
so frightful and so disgraceful, as to 
produce terror andshame in any body 
but the Boroughmongers. In a _re- 
cent debate in the House of Commons, 
the Attorney-General, Mrs Garnow, 
in apologizing for the delay in the 
Royal decision as to the fate of more 
than four score persons, under sentence 
of death in the single jail of Newgate 
at one time, ascribed the delay to the 
want of time on the part of the Judges, 
and took occasion to observe that, not 
many years ago, long since he had 
been at the Bar, the Sessions at the 
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Old Bailey required the attendance of 
the Judges for only ¢wcodays; but that 
now it roqvired their attendance duc- 
ing every hour of afortnizht, Sundays 
excepted; and, as these Ses-ion> oc- 
cur once every six weeks, it lollows, 
of course, that two or three of the 
Judges are occupied daring three en- 


tire months in every year, mi this one 


court, in the triai of cciminals! Why, 
my Lord, this single tact is enough to 
set any Government a thinking, if it 
has any powers of thought or any in- 
clination to think. The learned gen- 
tleman who stated this fact in so pub- 
lic a manner, does net seem to have 
perceived that he was pronouncing the 
strongest condemnation of the Go- 
vernment, of which he was a Member. 
His speech was intended to answer a 
purpose. It served his turn for the 
moment, like a speech at the Bar; 
but, he will excuse me if L make it an- 
swer a purpose which be never had in 
his contemplation. His testimony, 
however, was not wanted to support 
of this serious allegation of the in- 
crease of crimes. The last Spring 
Circuit proved this beyoud all contra- 
diction, and showed that the increase 
sxtended to the country, and was by 
ao means conlised to the metrepulis 
and its populoas vicivage. IL will not 
refer to any of the manufaciuring 
districts, but will mention two or three 


instances furnished by counties wholly | 


agricultural, and where disturbances 
of no sort had prevailed. I begin with 
Hampshire. The Judges used to sit 
at Winchester two days, or at most, 
had a little business left to do, at the 
Nist Prius Bar, on the third day. 
At the last Spring Assizes, the busi- 
ness on the Nisi Prius side was fiuish- 
ed ina few hours. Both the Judges 
then went to work, each in his court 
trying criminals. ‘The number of 
those was so great, that the time was 
found to be imsuthcient, before the 
Judges were, by their commission, 
compelled to proceed and to open the 
Assizes at Salisbury tor the county of 
Wilts. Yet the Jail was so full, that 


there was an absolute necessity for 
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going through all thecases. A lary 
apartment adjoining the castle, called 
the Giand Jury Chamber, was there, 
fore formed into a third court for try. 
ing criminals, and Mr. SerGeanr Pei, 
was appointed to be judge for the time 
being, in that new Court! Such 4 
thing never was heard of before since 
Hampshire has been a county. And 
your Lordship will please to obserye 
that there had beea no disturbances as 
they are called, in Hampshire; jo 
riots of any sort; no public breaches 
of the peace; and that not one single 
person was tried for any political of. 
fence. Robbery, theft, all sorts of 
violations of the law, arising from 
misery, and from hunger; aud, as[ 
have a hundred times proved, this 
misery and hunger had ariseu solely 
from the pressure of taxation; for a 
more industrious and better people, 
than the people of Ilampshire never 
existed. 

In Oxfordshire, the Judge, Mr. Jus- 


| tice Parke, in his charge to the Graud 


Jury, lamented the long Jist of crimes 
that lay before him. He observed, 
however, that there were none of 
them of an extraordinary nature, or 
that required any particular injunction 
from him; but he added, that it gave 
him great pain to state, that they ex- 
ceeded ‘‘ more than four times the 
‘* number, that had ever, at any former 
‘ time, been laid before the Judges of 
** Assize in that Couaty!” = In Lin- 
colnshire also, a country wholly agri- 
cultural, there was but one single 


| cause at the Nist Prius Bar ; but there 


were five times as many criminals as 
upon any occasion within tiie memory 
of man. 

If this be not disgraceful to the sys 
tem of Government now going oni! 
England, I shouid be glad to know 
when you will be pleased to consider 
that sysiem as having incurred disgrace. 
Nor must we overlook iu estimating 
the state of things, of which | am 
speaking of the symptoms, that fulling 
off inthe business at the Nisé Prius 
Bar, which falling off has been some 
time in progréss, but which became s¢ 
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Perhaps it would be impossible to find 
out any better criterion whereby to 
iydge of the decline in the circumstan- 
ces of the great mass of the proprietors 
of the country. 

{naletter which l addressed to the peo- 


oleof America, and which was published | 


in Englandin the latter part of the year 
i815, |! described the declining state 
of our country. Amongst other ‘things 
_|gave an account of the falling off of 
the business at public houses and inns. 
| predicted that there would be a 
similar falling off in the incomes of 


centl¢men of ‘the learned professicns ; | 


and | particularly observed, that Law- 
yers, if that name ought to be given 
indiscriminately to all the bellowers 


of the Bar, would soon begin to find | 
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conspicuous at the last Spring Assizes. | 
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some others, used to be so much 
engaged during the whole week, as for 
it to be deemed a faveur to spare to 
any oneasingle minute of conversation, 
aud that many causes used to stand over 


for want of time; a subject, Lremember 


upon which I myself had to complain, 
and Mr. Burrougu, who is now a 
Judge, and who was the counsel! op- 
posed to me, upon the occasion alluded 
to, will remember, that 4 told him that 
it was notin that way that NapoLeon’s 


Courts of Justice managed matters ; 
for at Ars Assizes, the Judges were 


compelled to sit until they had heard 
and decided upon ad! the cases on the 
roll, ‘The observation that he made 


in answer tome was not such as he 
| would like to see in print, and there- 


that they were not exempt from the — 


sweeping effects of taxation. As to. 
the Adlorneys, one half of whom had 
become speculators in land and in| 
banks, 


the greater part of them were | any rate. 


fore it shall not have a place here, 
though he certainly would have merit- 
ed it at my hands. 

However, the miseries of the coun- 
_try have done away with this evil, at 
‘he gentlemen of the long 


squeezed down into pretty nearly their | robe, who have the means to go 


original size, twelve months ago; 


and | through the circuit, 


will now have 


now the Barristers are, for the far. | plenty of time to examine the beauties 
greater part, under a progess of dimi- | of the couutry, and to display their 


nution uf income, which will very soon 


make them think more about a loaf of | 
bread than about a silk gown, that, will not, 
object of the ambition of every dirty.| much amusement in® that way, 


| 


white hands and wrists to the ladies. 
As for the picking of their teeth, they 


and 


drab of the Inns of Court, who was | they will very soon be wholly relieved 


willing to vend his small portion of | from the 


part of their eccupation, 


talent to any and every man who pos- | which consisted of the superintendance 


sessed power under the Government. | 
At the Assizes in Lincolnshire, where 
there used to be from fifty to seventy 
causes at the Nisi Prius Bar, there was 
only one cause Mast Spring: in Oxford- 
shire, where there used to be from | 
forty to sixty causes, there were only 
seven, 





five of which were actions for 


of the stores of wine, spirits, brown 
stout, and Burton ale, which they had 
deposited io the several Assize lowns ; 
they al®ays baving taken care, like 


other invaders that carry desolation 


before them, to provide magazines on 
their route previous to their march. 
1 observed, in the letter to which I 


the recovery of rent, all of which were have alluded, that “law was a luz- 


undefended. In Hampshire, | do not 
recollect what was the number, but 
I know, that the whole were dispatch- | 
sd in the course of a few hours ; and | 
I also know, that only a very few 
years ago, the Court used to be occu- 
Pied to the last possible moment of 
holding the Assize; that Mr. Ser- 
GEANT PELL, and Mr. BurrovuGH, and 


} 


| 
| 
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ury,;”? avery costly luxury, too; and 
that an empty purse was the most ef- 
fectual check’ to “a spirit of litiga- 
tion.” But. at the same time, it is 
-infallibly corsect that Jaw-suits are 
numerous and important in exact pro- 
portion to the number and the magni- 
tude of the sales and transfer of pro 
perty, and also in proportion to the 


perhaps, stand in Mf€ed of 
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estimation in which property is held, 
and to the desire which men have to 
provide effectually for its security. 
In the year 1815 I knew very well 
that the value of property; and that 
the anxiety to secure property were 
very fast upon the decline; and upon 
that knowledge I grounded a confi- 
deat prediction that the incomes of 
lawyers would deeline. 

As far as they are affected by this 
change, generally speaking, I rejoice 
exceedingly ; for, they have been 
some of the choicest of the instru- 
ments by which our country has been 
brought to ruin. There has been no 
act, however unlawful, on the part of 
the Government, which they have not, 
as a body, attempted to justify. ‘They 
have found out daw for every thing ; 
and, at last, the two who may be con- 
sidered as being at their head, have, 
as your Lordship has informed us, 
found out daw for violating, for nulli- 
fying, every principle connected with 
what has been called the ‘* Palladium 
of Freemen ;”’ that is to say, the liber- 
ty of the Press; and \et Mr. Gar- 
row and Mr. Snepuerp recollect, 
that whenever this, the most daring of 
all the deeds of these times, shall be 
spoken of, their names will not be 
forgotten. I shall be very much dis- 
appointed, indeed, if Mr. Garrow and 
Mr. Shepherd do not live to see the 
day wheg they will be sorry for that 
of which they appear now not to be 
ashamed. What! they have discover- 
ed, have they, that there is not now, 
and that there never was, any indict- 
ment, or any criminal information, 
necessary previous to the punishing of 
a man for what may be blasphemous 
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or seditious! No: not for what may 


_ be blasphemous or seditious, but whay 


any Justice of the Peace may think tp 
be; nay, what any Police Justice, 
who is paid a salary by the govern. 
ment, and who is removable at plea. 
sure, may think to, be blasphemous o; 
seditious! My Lord, to be patient, 
to be cool, to attempt to reason in an. 
swer to such an audacious insult to the 
common sense of the people, would be 
to participate in the never-to-be-for. 
given crime of having offered that in. 
sult; and, therefore, [ shall conclude 
this letter with again repeating to your 
Lordship, that this state of things can. 
not last long, and that if it could last 


for any number of years, it would ren.' 


der England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the most contemptible nation upon the 
face of the earth. 


Iam Your Lordship’s 
Most Obd’t. Humble Servant, 


Ww. Cossett. 





Next week, the first of a Series of 


Letters, containing the History of the - 


last Hundred Days, previous to the pass- 
ing of the Absolute-Power-of-Imprison- 
ment-Act. Last week, (July 12,) a Let- 
ter to the People of England, Scotland, 
and Lreland. 

The last nine months of the Political 
Register, consisting of Forty ‘T'wo-penny 
Numbers, from July 6 to April 5, have 
been re-printed in one large volume, ai 
the price of seven shillings, bound iv 
boards. 

Paper acarnst Gotp.—This work, (of 
which 150,000 copies have been sold,) is 
also re-printed in Fifteen Two-penny Num- 
bers; or, in One Volume, Price 3s. boun’ 
in boards. 
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